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The author does himself an injustice in thus needlessly creating a 
prejudice against the general accuracy of his work. 

George F. Moore. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

COMPARATIVE RELIGION AND THE THEOLOGICAL 
CURRICULUM. 1 

Should the theological faculty of the university be limited to the 
investigation and exposition of the Christian religion? Or should it be 
widened to the faculty of religions in general? These are the questions 
discussed pro and con, but finally answered in favor of the first, in Har- 
nack's Rektoratsrede delivered in Berlin on August 3, 1901. Taking 
up the affirmative side first, Harnack admits that abstract theory would 
require such an extension. If religion is not something accidental 
and therefore transitory in the history of humanity, if it expresses an 
elementary and fundamental relation without which man would not be 
man, there must be a universal concept for it. But this concept can- 
not be gained on the basis of single phenomena of religion by means 
of simple abstraction ; for, like morals and art, it is at the same time 
something given and becoming, its true concept a self-unveiling ideal. 
It is evident that as complete an induction of phenomena as possible 
is desirable in order to the knowledge of such a concept. Hence the 
need of a survey of religion in all stages of its development. And 
hence a justification of the requirement that religious history be studied 
in its full scope. Limitation to one religion seems to be an inadmissible 
abbreviation. Secondly, in support of the affirmative, Harnack urges 
that religions are to be studied according to one and the same method, 
namely, the historical, and this method admits of no arbitrary limita- 
tion. We know no special method according to which the Christian 
religion is to be studied in distinction from other religions. Once 
there was such a method, a kind of biblical and philosophical alchemy. 
But the result was a progressive departure from real knowledge of the 
object, a substitution of one's own spirit for the object. The historical 
method alone is conservative; for it assures reverence — not for tradi- 
tion, but for facts — and puts an end to arbitrariness. The third and 
final affirmative consideration adduced by Harnack is that ecclesiastical 
praxis seems to require the enlargement, under discussion, of the 

' Die Aufgabe der theologischtn Facultaten und die allgemeine SeligionsseschicAte. 
Von Adolf Harnack. Giessen : J. Ricker'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1901. 22 
pages. M. 0.50. 
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theological faculty. The clamor for Christian missions is more impe- 
rious today than it has been for a thousand years. Christian peoples 
propose to divide the globe among themselves, and have about done 
so. Whether an enduring and worthy civilization is possible without 
the preaching of the gospel may be a question ; but certain it is that 
the peoples which now have divided the earth stand and fall with 
Christian civilization, and that the future will endure no other by the 
side of it. Thus problems are set to the church as never before. It 
will be able to solve them only if it preach not civilization, but the 
gospel ; but the indispensable condition seems to be that the church 
comes to know religions of alien peoples in a fundamental way. 
Therefore ought not theological faculties to open their doors and 
include faculties of religion in general ? 

So much for the affirmative, according to Harnack. But, in spite 
of these reflections, he in reality supports the negative. First, the 
study of any single religion cannot be detached from the study of the 
whole history of the people which has produced that religion. But 
language, literature, social, and political states belong to a people. 
Religion is inextricably intertwined with all these. To study all these, 
however, is to doom the student to a remediless dilettantism. Secondly, 
if we limit the theological faculty to the study of one religion, we must 
bear in mind which one this religion is. It is the religion whose 
property is the Bible, whose history embraces three thousand years, 
and which can be studied still today as a living religion. On this 
account we may say that whoever does not know this religion knows 
no religion, and whoever knows it together with its history knows all 
religion. Therefore, in view of the scope and fulness of Christianity, 
its study well-nigh supersedes the necessity of the study of other 
religions. But, thirdly, Harnack's decisive point still remains to be 
mentioned. He wishes that theological faculties remain for the investi- 
gation of the Christian religion alone, because Christianity in its pure 
form is not one religion along with others, but the religion. It is the 
religion because Jesus Christ is not one master by the side of others, 
but the master, and because his gospel corresponds to the inborn 
endowment of humanity unfolding itself in history. To be the guard- 
ian of this supernatural good, to preserve it in its purity, to protect it 
from misunderstandings, to bring its historically knowable features to 
ever clearer recognition — this, says Harnack, is the task of the evan- 
gelical faculties. Intrusted with this high task, they must decline to be 
burdened with the religions of the whole earth. 
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Such is Harnack's contention. His arguments on the negative do 
not seem to me to break the force of the considerations to which he 
refers when he holds the brief for the affirmative. For one thing, to 
the scientific spirit it would seem always a decisive concession to say 
that abstract theory was on the side of the affirmative. If the theo- 
logical faculty limited itself to the study of dogmatic theology, the 
case could be made out for limiting dogmatics to the Christian religion, 
since by definition it is a normative science of the Christian religious 
faith. But systematic theology, to say nothing of the historical dis- 
ciplines, includes apologetics also. But since apologetics, in idea, 
seeks among other things, to vindicate the claim of Christianity to be 
the superior, if not the ultimate, religion, there must be a comparison of 
the Christian religion with other religions. Such a comparison pre- 
supposes a knowledge of the, other religions, and such a knowledge 
can be gained only by studying them. Besides, the historical study 
of the Old and New Testaments and of the Christian church pushes one 
inevitably to an investigation, on the part of the biblical student, of 
those religions which our religion drew upon in the process of making ; 
on the part of the church historian, to the study of neo-Platonism, 
Platonism, and oriental mysticism, apart from which patristic and 
scholastic experiences cannot be understood. In a word, there has 
been an organic evolution of religion, and some knowledge of the 
whole is indispensable to a full appreciation of any of the parts. 
Again, Harnack's argument that the subject-matter of religion in 
general is too comprehensive for the theological faculty proves too 
much. If it be required that one shall be an expert or specialist in 
the whole field, should all religion be included in the theological 
faculty, one may reply that it is even impossible to be such a specialist 
or expert in the narrower region of the Christian religion itself. In 
that case the argument would require even the removal of the 
Christian religion from the theological faculty. Besides, his argu- 
ment would hold good equally against a philosophical faculty that 
sought to compass the entire philosophical development, or against 
the philological faculty, or certainly against the department of history. 
It ignores the right and the expediency of the division of labor within 
faculties themselves. A member of a faculty should be a specialist in 
some line of its work, on the one hand, and possess a general knowl- 
edge of the whole field, on the other. This is as possible and as 
indispensable in the case of the theological faculty as it is in the case 
of any other. And the charge of dilettantism and duplication is as 
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unwarranted here as in other domains of learning. Furthermore, 
Harnack's assertion that Christianity is the absolute religion, even 
granting that it is such, is not conclusive as an argument against the 
enlargement under discussion. Its finality cannot be made good by 
an appeal to its superior origin, since such mode of origin is incapable 
of verification. And even if its isolatedness and supernaturalness 
could be made out, this would not prove its absoluteness. Since 
Christianity is a historical religion, that is, a religion in process of 
historical development, its value can be best seen by comparing it 
with other religions subject to like development. It is impossible for 
the theologian to prove his point as regards the supremacy of the 
Christian religion unless he compares it with other like religious phe- 
nomena. Such comparison requires a study on his part of these other 
religions. Finally, Harnack's reference to the needs of Christian mis- 
sions is not adequately rebutted by his own remarks on that subject. 
Even if the old view were right that alien religions are all false and 
worthless, or worse than worthless, a knowledge of this fact would 
manifestly be of great service to the propagandist of the Christian 
religion ; but if, as is of necessity increasingly recognized today, there 
is no land so dark but that there is some light there, the bearer of the 
greater light, if indeed it be greater, cannot even meet the require- 
ments of this greater light itself if he do not honorably recognize and 
wisely use the light he finds as he seeks to give the greater. It were 
difficult to mention a more important task than the teaching of the 
history of religion to our missionaries, unless it be, indeed, the more 
thorough study of our own. 

For the rest, Harnack contends that all the manifold and variegated 
phenomena of religion are historically present in the development of 
the Christian religion. But how is the theologian to know this ? By 
hearsay or by investigation of his own ? Is not parasitism an evil no 
less than dilettantism ? Besides, what preparation for the valuation of 
these different aspects of the Christian religion is so desirable as a 
knowledge of these aspects as they exist in their structural place in 
the religions to which they naturally belong ? But these remarks of 
our hesitation to go with Harnack in his contention must not be con- 
strued as a lack of interest in his position or of gratitude for his bril- 
liant discussion of a burning question. 

George B. Foster. 



